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This Conference has been arranged to give assis- 
tants and students an opportunity to discuss some of 
the problems that affect librarians at most stages of 
their professional lives. Using the successful tech- 
nique of previous years, four discussion leaders will 
be responsible for the following aspects of the 
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The Conference will be divided into four groups, 


studying each aspect in turn. 





PROGRAMME 


RIDAY. Supper and Reception. 
Evening Session. 


Separate Jazz and Orchestral Record 
Programmes. 


BATURDAY. Morning and Evening discussion 
Sessions. 


Afternoon: Choice of visits to either : — 
WINCHESTER : 


Cathedral and Library. 
College and Library. 
St. Cross Church and Hospital. 


OR 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
University Library. 
Central Public Library and Civic Centre. 
Newspaper Press. 
Informal entertainment with gramophone 
records and the Winchester City Jazz Men. 


UNDAY. The morning session will be followed by 
a general afternoon session at which conclusions 
made by the groups will be presented and 
discussed. 


The Conference is planned to finish at tea-time 
on Sunday. 


TENNIS—HarpD Courts. 





COST 


Total cost, including Conference fee, visits ; 
accommodation (Friday to Sunday tea) will be 


Members arriving after breakfast on Saturday 
be allowed a reduction of 12s, 6d. 


The Conference fee for non-residents will be 


A brochure giving further details, including discug 
sion notes, brief reading lists and local informati¢ 
will be sent to all Conference members who complet 
the form below, and send it with 10s. deposit to: 


The A.A.L. Conference Secretary, 
G. SCHOFIELD, F.L.A., 
Public Library, Winchester, Hants. 
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Talking Points 


A Fairy Story. 

We looked in the fiction section of the L.A.s Books for Young 
People, Group | to see what editions of Grimm’s Fairy Tales were recom- 
mended. None were there. Hans Andersen was also missing. Eventually 
ii was discovered that fairy tales had been lumped together in the “ non- 
fiction * section. This seems to be another example of librarians confus- 
ing their public by wrapping themselves up in their own techniques. 
Imagine the reaction of a layman on being told that Grimm’s tales are 
not stories. Intrigued now, we browsed further and discovered that Tales 
from Chaucer retold in prose by Eleanor Farjeon appeared under ENGLISH 
PoETRY while the narrative prose of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
appears at 822. No doubt cataloguing rules can be shown to justify these 
pretences, but it is suggested that common sense would put all these 
books into the fiction section of a children’s library. The classifications 
here seem to be part of the pretentious sneering at fiction by many 
librarians who will go to great lengths to force anything of a literary 
flavour into the more “ respectable” non-fiction classes. 


inthe Brighouse Annual! Report for 1954-5 there is the surprising state- 
ment about the Reference Library: “ Rather less use was made of the 
library than in the previous year, but as the figures are only estimated, 
this need not be taken as a decline in the service.” What if the figures 
had shown an upward trend; would the librarian then have pointed out 
that they need not be taken as an increase in the service? If no conclu- 
sion is to be drawn from statistics, estimated or not, what is the point of 
having them? Is there, in fact, any point in keeping the usual record of 
reference library “issues,” often based on the number of books left lying 
around on the tables? 


The Sussex Division of the A.A.L., although one of the smallest, con- 
tinues to be one of the most active. Their latest enterprise is a scheme 
for temporary exchanges of staff between library authorities which has 
been approved by all chief librarians in the Division. Students who take 
advantage of the scheme will be able to gain most valuable experience in 
other libraries. It is hoped that other results will be a stimulation of 
professional interests and closer understanding between the libraries in 
the area. Latest news is that one library from outside the Division. 
Portsmouth, has also agreed to take part. Well done, Sussex—and a 
— mention for the hard work of the Divisional Secretary, J. H. 
ones, 
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Mr. A. J. Wells, Editor of the B.N.B., takes in good part the poem o 
page 24. Such gaffs, he says, remain among the mysteries of life. Qh 
the question of classification, Mr. Wells explains that the bibliography 
of Oscar Wilde covers a range of subjects while that of Rupert Brooke 
is limited to poetry. Bibliographies of a subject go in 015, but biblio. 
graphies not limited to a particular subject and consisting of the work: 
of an individual author go in 012. Those who wish to collect all the 
bibliographies of a person would first consult the index. 

This is perhaps an appropriate place to pay tribute to the B.N.B,; 
printed card service which, after some initial difficulties, seems to be 
providing a quick and cheap service. If only it can survive financial 
for a time, we shall all, in ten years, be wondering why we ever did our 
own cataloguing of British books—and why we were so long in accepting 
the idea of centralised cataloguing. 


National Servicemen are reminded that during their service they may | 


retain membership of the Library Association (and of the A.A.L.) by 
paying the specially reduced rate of 15s. Od. a year. Married womer 
who have temporarily left the profession may also take advantage oj 
this rate. 





Some of the wealth of material in Bristol Public Library is revealed in| 


a printed catalogue of its holdings of books printed abroad in languages 
other than English during the years 1473 to 1700 (1956, 30s. post free) 
Indexes of printers and places of printing are useful additions to this 
list which comprises 935 works, 31 of which were printed in the fifteenth 
century. It supplements a catalogue published in 1954 of the early 
printed English books in the library. 


From a student’s essay: Incunabula is the Latin for swaddling clothes 
It is the term applied to books printed before 1500 which were made of 
the material from which the name is derived. 
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ASSISTANCE TO STAFF—1 
Tony Shearman 











The problem of assessing new reference books is not easy to solve. It is 
particularly difficult for junior library statf and those who are studying for 
Group B of the Registration Examination by correspondence course. The best 
substitute for actually working in a reference library is to spend an hour or two 
checking several similar books by some method given in one of the textbooks 
on assistance to readers (see footnote in Intro, to Reference Books-—Roberts, 
p. 12); but to do this regularly, for example once a week, is not often possible 
and even a reference librarian may not be able to keep to such a routine. Some 
attempt to solve the problem js made in the Library Association Record which 
has an occasional column on reference work, but the kind of book dealt with 
(The Pennsylvania Penthouse, 1639-1852: a select bibliography) is frequently of 
little or no relevance to the majority of enquiries received in smaller reference 
libraries. 

For these reasons | am going to * spotlight *’ one or several new reference 
books (published in the last three years and not in Winchell, Roberts, etc.) 
particularly indicating “hidden” material. Emphasis will be on books containing 
information most likely to be asked for in a small or medium sized library. If 
anyone who reads this is led to look at the reference book described, so much 
the better for them—they may pass the exam.; for those who don’t, the odd 
fact may stick, in the odd way facts do and bring into use a reference book that 
would not otherwise have been opened. A book which cost five pounds is merely 
a fiver on the shelf until someone takes it down and gets the facts he wants 
from it. 

It is astonishing how much time (and therefore money) can be spent in 
trying to find answers to queries from schoolboys and schoolgirls. Like the 
children, the query seems ail innocence at first and you lead yourself into a 
more and more complicated search, becoming increasingly convinced that the 
information must be in some obvious place which is momentarily eluding you. 
lt is like trying to swat a fly. Often the query has arisen from a dispute with 
another child or sometimes a teacher. Often, too, adults will ask a similar 
kind of question, prefaced with ** We've been having a bit of an argument as to 
which of the... 

In 1955, a book was produced which may eventually scotch most of these 
questions from the start. Indeed the World’s Press News quoted among the 
blurbs on the dust jacket goes so far as to say “ No librarian will dare be 
without it.” It is called The Guinness Book of Records (Guinness Superlatives 
Lid., 2nd ed. 1956, 9s. 6d.). The preface describes the scope of the book as 
“a collection of facts—finite facts expressed in quantitive terms, predominantly 
those which by measurement are superlative or are records in their respective 
fields. The world’s greatest man is, for this book, the man with the greatest 
girth rather than the man with the greatest intellect. The contents are as follows: 
1—The Human Being; 2—The Animal Kingdom; 3—The Natural World; 4— 
The Universe; 5—The Scientic World; 6—The Human World; 7—The Business 
World; 8—The World’s Structures; 9—The Mechanical World; 10—Accidents 
and Disasters; 11—Human Achievements; 12—Sport. There is a fairly good 
index: my favourite entry is Assizes, bloodiest. Staff in libraries, which already 
have the first edition, may be interested in some of the differences between the 
first and second edition: the index is two pages longer and now refers to illus- 
trations by heavier type; and the contents arrangement has been unaccountably 
and completely shuffled around, perhaps in the name of “ helpful order’? Also 
in the contents list, in the sports section, page number references to individual 
sports have been dropped. 

The emphasis is on world and United Kingdom records. Incidentally did 
you know that it has been successfully established that the male wax moth can 
detect the smell of the female at a range of one mile? This is a record. 

The compilers state in a letter that they are ‘** very conscious that the book 
ls not truly encyclopaedic,’ but they are limited for space and have to “ give 
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preference to items that are not too abstruse.’ The space limitation is borne 
out by their treatment of HIGHEST POINTS, by Counties, in Great Britain. The 
first edition has the figures for England, Wales and Scotland. The sccond 
edition does not repeat those, giving instead, amendments (seven of them) and 
the figures for Northern Ireland and Eire. Thus for complete coverage on this 
point, it is necessary to have both editions. Under libraries, size is the only 
qualification. The oldest library might have been put in, after all the oldest 
school is there. And what about Luton’s 7,000 issues in nine hours? The 
largest medical library is given: why not the largest law, social science or tech- 
nical library? The earliest piano, gramophone record and pillar box can be 
found, but not the earliest lamp, magnet or thermos flask. However, the second 
edition has 74 pages more than the first, and future editions are likely to be 
progressively larger: have you seen early editions of Dewey? The compilers 
welcome comments and suggestions which will add to their information. 

The earliest lamp, magnet and thermos flask, | found in Things, the third 
of four volumes called People, Places, Things edited by Geofirey Grigson and 
C. H. Gibbs-Smith (Grosvenor Press, 42s. each vol., 1954). In one of the 
prefaces, the editors write: ‘*‘ Origins are fascinating, but it is surprising what 
we are not told about the most familiar objects, instruments or substances. So 
contributors have given a good many answers about things on which encyclo- 
paedias are hesitant, vague—or silent.’ The disadvantage of these volumes as 
reference books is that the choice of ‘thing’ is idiosyncratic, the contributors 
are not linked with their articles and the brevity of the articles (with the above- 
quoted as an exception) makes it preferable to use an encyclopaedia. 

Incidentally, and in conclusion, the editors have an interesting if curious 
attitude to reference books: ‘ ‘People’ is not a reference book or a biographical 
dictionary. The approach is less neutral.’”’ A reference book is many things, 
especially when it hasn’t got what you want, but it is not neutral—unless it is 
lying fallow on the shelves. 


THE FUTURE 


Some irrelevancies provoked by reading ‘ Looking Ahead: Techniques 
and Buildings of the Future” (London and Home Counties Branch of 
the Library Association, 1956, 7s. 6d.) and ‘‘ The Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference of the Scottish Library Assiciation, 1955” (Scottish 
Library Association, 1955, 2s. 0d.). 
By Geoffrey Smith 

What will happen to us, the assistants, when the chief librarians’ 
Utopia of photochargers, audiochargers, microfilm and microcard 
viewers, Telex and so on are part of everyday life in our libraries? First, 
of course, we shall be expected to know how to repair the machines 
(yes, even Wandsworth will have a breakdown one day) and _ the 
amateurism that seems so deeply rooted in librarians will thrive as we 
try to save our authorities the cost of expert advice. Think, for a 
moment, of Registration Examination papers that will demand working 
drawings of the various types of tape recorder... And operating these 
machines; after the first few weeks of novelty they'll be even more deadly 
dull than Browne! Sorting transaction cards for example—but, surely, 
by then someone will have sorted our duties out so that routine pro- 
cesses will be dealt with by non-professional staff, and we shall be able 
to do something to help readers—and read the books we are handling. 

I wonder, will the idea of subject division of bookstock and staff 
have become accepted so that we deal with only a limited field of know- 
ledge, and can apply the techniques of stock exploitation we learn and 
really get to know the stock we work with; or shall we still have to be 
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‘jacks of all books ” however large the library we work in happens to 
9 

What kind of books will be on the shelves of our libraries—westerns 
or the Chairman, thrillers for the Clerk, plenty of “easy” books to 
empt the readers from their television sets? No, the library of to- 
orrow has a wider function in society than to be merely another agency 
or entertainment and unless we realise it, public support and prestige 
‘ill be lost. 

Library co-operation will still exist, but on a different principle. 
Every library—including County Branches—with an adequate collection 
of bibliographies to provide the essential key to the resources of the 
service, local schemes of co-operative book selection coupled with inter- 
availability of bookstock and readers’ tickets. These could do much to 
improve library service in many areas and reduce the volume of work 
ai Regional Bureaux—they might even become bibliographical centres, 
amuch more useful function than propping up inefficient library services. 
Perhaps its too much to hope that Engiand and Wales will follow the 
Scots in devising nationally agreed scales of contribution to co-operative 
schemes—one way to provide central book stacks and regional reference 
libraries, 

Bookstacks in every library? Unless someone has awakened to the 
situation, each system will be trying to preserve all the books in its little 
part of the Regional Subject Specialisation scheme. As we pack the 
books in it will be pleasant to think of librarians in other Regions trying 
to pack just the same books into their crowded storage space. 

What sort of buildings will “they” have planned for us to work in? 
Terrified readers caught in revolving doors, dwarfed by huge porticos or 
seeking the tiny entrance in a wall of stone? Vast buildings, with echoes, 
or libraries planned on a human scale, light, and decorated in warm 
colours, places where staff and readers don’t feel buried in bricks and 
mortar? Branches—the fewer and bigger the better—sited, like the cen- 
tral libraries in shopping centres and not in those depressing “civic” areas 
where everything else has an institutional air. Libraries furnished so 
that books can be displayed—Dewey order a thing of the past in general 
libraries, and the way we now shelve books recognised as unattractive 
and unlikely to attract anyone but the persistent and expert searcher of 
the shelves, 

I wonder, will the chiefs sit in their offices and never meet the 
readers, will small systems federate with others to provide services out- 
side their reach individually, will there be printed catalogue cards avail- 
able before books are published? . . . But, wait a moment, the future is 
ours—it will be up to us what happens “ then.” 
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Think for Yourself—Again 


By W. Howard Phillips 


Many middle-aged librarians will remember the “* Classification 
Crisis * of the °30s. Then, despite all efforts of candidates and tutors, 
the examination results in classification contained fewer and fewer passes, 
especially in the theoretical paper. Eventually, almost in despair, a small 
band of A.A.L. tutors dared to suggest that perhaps the theoretical 
approach to the subject in the standard textbooks was misleading to the 
average student; that the mumbo-jumbo of badly presented, half under. 
stood philosophical-logical precepts was possibly not a sound basis upon 
which to formulate or to judge a book classification. Further, that the 
examiners, as practical librarians, might, after all, be more concerned to 
ascertain whether a candidate had been working intelligently in a classi- 
fied library (or could do so) than to appreciate a parrot-like reproduction 
of certain sections of the professional manuals. 

As a direct result of this “ Think for yourself movement, the 
theoretical side of the subject was reassessed; the textbooks were slowly 


study were revitalised, and the examination results steadily improved! 
In this year of grace, 1957, the Registration candidate seems to be 
faced with a somewhat similar confusion. To-day, however, he is 
bemused, not so much by the mumbo-jumbo of the theory as by the 
hocus-pocus of the so-called “synthetic” application of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification. A.A.L. correspondence tutors are becoming 
increasingly concerned with the number of nonsensical Dewey notations 
being submitted in practical work by students preparing for the Regis. 
tration examination. It is not certain whether this is the result of a 
misconception caused by the examiners’ statement: “Classify as speci- 
fically as the schedules and tables used will permit”, by the direct or 
indirect influence of methods advocated by some of the Library Schools 
(which, so I am told, have to be endured to be believed), or by the trans- 
mogrification which the Decimal Classification has suffered at the hands 
of the B.N.B. classifiers. The fact remains that during the past few years, 
to my knowledge as tutor and Editor of the A.A.L. Classification Courses, 
there is increasing evidence of the flagrant misuse of the Dewey schedules 
by prospective candidates, all of whom have already spent considerable 
time on their studies, and many of whom have already taken the examin- 
ation on at least one other occasion. The following examples are from 
a rapidly growing collection from students’ work (the simple effective 
Dewey number is appended in brackets) :- 
The Lore of wishing wells in England and Wales. 
551.493980942 (398.3) 
Diplomacy of North and South America. 970.00013417 (327.7) 
Influence of the Bible on European literature. 
809.400001220 and 808.84000122052 (809.94) 
History of scientific education in Sweden in the 19th century. 
370.10909485 (507 
The Shoeing of horses. 636.1068531 (682.1) 
Forms are being mixed with forms, subjects with subjects, and forms 
with subjects with complete abandon and at the personal whim of the 
classifier. Actually these and similar “abortions” (I quote the late 
Chairman of the D.C. Committee) seem to be based on a certain “ Per- 
sonality /Matter/Energy/Space/Time* formula which elevates _ the 
application of the scheme from the realms of Dewey's “ economy and 
simplicity “ far into the astral planes of Wellsian phantasy. In brief, 
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students are being encouraged to use the Decimal Classification as though 
it were the Colon Classification, unwisely grafting upon the older 
enumerative schedules the synthetic principle of sub-division. 

Unfortunately, this approach, almost unknown before 1950, is 
becoming increasingly popular, making it more than ever difficult for the 
average assistant to appreciate that book classification is. above all, a 
method of arranging books on shelves and entries in catalogues in a 
convenient order. 

| suggest, therefore, that the time has probably come when the 
approach to the subject should once again be reassessed—that another 
“Think for yourself * campaign may be both necessary and imperative. 
t must be recognised that practical book classification in the great 
majority of libraries throughout the world is not a sort of analysis by 
which every word of a title or aspect of a subject is automatically repre- 
sented by notational symbols. It must surely be accepted that if any 
library finds it really necessary to classify its stock to the point where 
the Municipal Year Book is awarded the class number 325.04200058 (“ to 
avoid confusion “!), then it is high time that some other scheme of classi- 
fication were used, or that another classifier were appointed! 

It is equally a matter of common sense to acknowledge that as each 
and every examiner is a practical librarian, he cannot fail candidates who 
submit accurate notations derived from the normal use of the Dewey 
schedules. If only to avoid pitfalls of their own making, students should 
assume that the examiners’ instruction regarding specific classification 
seeks, above all, to ensure that the most specific and convenient subject 
number in the printed schedules is advanced—e.g. a book on Horse 
shoeing should be placed at 682.1 and not at the more general head 682. 

A moment’s thought should convince all candidates that they are 
much more likely to obtain a good pass mark by producing normal nota- 
tions than by adopting complicated synthetic methods which may lead 
them, by accident or design, to produce nonsensical combinations foreign 
to the fundamental principles underlying the Dewey scheme. 

The time has come when, in all fairness to the candidate, the 
examiners should state unequivocally that, in the Registration examina- 
tion at least, subject numbers should not be “ permutated” (with or 
without the 0, 00, 000, 0000) unless specific instructions appear to that 
effect in the main schedules. 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
REVISION COURSES, MARCH—JUNE, 1957 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available for the 
session March—June. These short period courses are reserved exclusively for 
those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects required. 

The closing date for application is 20th February: it must be emphasised 
that after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are 
ineligible. 

FULL LENGTH COURSES 

Application for First Professional, Registration, and Final courses beginning 
Spring, 1957, must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particu- 
lars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Students’ 
Handbook (L.A. 3s. 6d. plus 6d. postage). 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES 


Applications for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
The fee for each course is £2 10s. Od., plus 10s. for students outside Europe. 
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En Garde, B.N.B. 
By G. Dixon, Ipswich Public Library 


It’s happened! as I knew it must! I hadn’t any doubt, 
But I wondered whether I should live to see 

The cataloguing gaffe that we are always warned about, 
And perpetrated by the B.N.B.! 


““St. Mary’s Abbey, York,” was what I hunted for, and hence 
I started off by looking under S, 

I was not at all surprised therefore when re-directed thence 
To...“ York. St. Mary’s Abbey,” How’d you guess? 


I quickly turned the pages of the Cumulated. thing, 
My eager eye sought Y out like a hawk. 

I found it, paused, and stared, transfixed, my head began to sing 
It stated “ See St. Mary’s Abbey, York.” 


Nor is this all (once started, I must criticize some more) 
And just in case you should search on and on 

For “Candlelight in Avalon” by Muir in °54, 
It’s indexed but class entry there is none! 


One other thing that baffles me, I’ve tried and given up 
To understand the difference between 

The bibliogs, that lurk in B.N.B., at O-one-two, 
And those that flaunt themselves in O-sixteen. 


Perhaps I’m just a crazy mixed-up kid, or just plain dumb, 
But I cannot see what Oscar Wilde has done, 

That he should go at O-one-two while Rupert Brooke should come 
At O-one-six-point-eight-two-one-nine-one. 


Aha! thought I, perhaps it’s “ books about ” at O-sixteen, 

Whilst O-twelve takes “‘ books by ” (though whence precision?) 
But further study has not yet enabled me to glean, 

A sound characteristic of division. 


Just one more moan; again in °54 I searched because 
A Forestry Commission Guide I sought, 

For Queen Elizabeth Forest Park, but the only entry was 
For subject, which when looked up, came to nought. 


There are points which I’ve not noticed, I am sure, and yet still mor 


Which escape me though my memory I prod, 
But it’s nice to know, and comforting when at the daily chore 
That Mr. Wells, like Homer, can still nod. 
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Information Please 


By L. Greaves, Derby Public Library 


The November issue of the Assistant Librarian provides considerable 
material for discussion, not the least being that which might be considered 
under the heading “Information.” | Mr. Watkins suggests that the 
appointment of a Public Relations Officer for the Library Association 
would achieve little until the animalistic standards of library service in 
this country have been, at least in part, rectified. Mr. Kemp calls for 
an informed library staff, while a few pages previously the question of an 
informed, i.e, educated, staff is considered. Reference to the dictionary 
produces the following definitions. To inform—to animate or give life 
to; to impart a quality to; to impart knowledge to. Information—intelli- 
gence given, knowledge. I would like to look a little more closely at 
these definitions and consider their implications with regard to librarian- 
ship, and especially in relation to three factors which have particular 
significance, viz. the public, the library authorities, the library staffs. 


Public Relations 


The first definition, to animate or give life to, is exactly the work of 
the P.R.O.s (I am visualising not simply one P.R.O., but a group of them 
up and down the country). It is the public who need this animation and 
the colossal task should be started as soon as possible. To await the 
rectification of even the more glaring anomalies of the library service in 
the country is to wait too long. Animation must start somwhere, and 
although I fully realise that publicity for a service which we cannot give 
would be grossly unfair to the public and would achieve not support, but 
hostility, I do consider that the potentialities of a good library service 
(as achieved in our more advanced systems) should be placed before the 
public in order that they may realise our present limitations, and the fact 
that we recognise these limitations ourselves while striving to better our 
service. It is not inconceivable that the public could sway the library 
authorities by their demands for the realisation of our ideals, and it is 
our P.R.O.s who must stimulate the public to make these demands. It 
can only be by repeated publicity at all levels that we can hope to 
achieve success, in other words by following the methods of business 
advertising. The use of the Press on both national and local levels 
would ensure that at least the majority of the public would have the 
opportunity to discover a wider conception of our service while at the 
same time solving one of our most urgent problems, that of reaching the 
non-library-user. At the other end of the scale the merest junior must be 
aware of the many people who disclaim knowledge of our service and 
express an almost pathetic delight when introduced to even the most 
mediocre service. 

At the same time we obviously cannot wait for the animation of the 
public to stir the local authorities into a realisation of the potentialities 
and importance of their library service. Our P.R.O.s must attempt the 
task of converting unsympathetic authorities. Although the library service 
is financially a non-profit making service, it does, in this age of the 
neurosis, provide a service not uncomplementary to that of the National 
Health Service. We know all too well the scoffers who object to the 
purveying of light fiction, but it would be interesting to find out just how 
influential this reading matter is in providing an antidote to the com- 
plexities of our society. The more concrete achievement, that of pro- 
viding educational matter of all types cannot be over-stressed. To pursue 
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the definitions given above we must impart a quality to our library 
authorities. If we must be literal and stick to one quality only, then it 
should be that of progression. How much better to impart not one 
but several qualities which are so obviously desirable. 


The Ignorance of Librarians 


From the library authorities let us now turn to ourselves, the staff 
An informed staff providing information. That surely is one of the 
highest aims of librarianship. Mr. Kemp calls for a staff informed in the 
policy of their own specific system. On the other hand, the staff must 
be informed in the sense of being educated particularly with regard to 
general knowledge. It is with apalling regularity that members of staff, 
usually but not always junior staff, reveal ignorance of knowledge of a 
purely general nature. This emphasises that there must be no lowering 
of standards if we are to retain, or rather improve, our standing both 
with the public and the library authorities. The practice of taking 
fewer subjects in the General Certificate of Education is in itself a bad 
thing in that the assistant should possess as wide a knowledge as pos- 
sible. It is not altogether false to say that the assistant studying for 
professional examinations has little time in which to acquire the width 
of knowledge and experience which is so desirable when serving the great 
diversity of needs expressed by the public, and thus as much general 
knowledge as possible is essential before commencing such study. 

The definitions with which I commenced are worthy of greater con- 
sideration and amplification than I have given them, and the problems 
presented in their amplification, while undoubtedly great, merit a more 
optimistic and determined approach than they are at present receiving. 


Manning the Mobiles 


In October we printed an appeal by Howard Hoptrough for more articles 
about their work from mobile librarians. The response has been meagre, 
but we hope others will be encouraged to write by this contribution from 


Miss Jo Eldridge and R. M. Lyle 


We dip our headlights to Mr. Hoptrough for drawing attention to 
us outdoor workers, 

His call for statistics can probably be answered from the library 
schools as students doing practical work are gluttons for figures, and at 
North-Western Polytechnic, at least, they are carefully filed away. How- 
ever, we enclose some from Leicestershire. 

In this county we have four full-time travelling iibraries displaying 
some 2,000 volumes, and one part-time van, all operating from head- 
quarters. Rounds are fortnightly and occur in the day-time: issue is the 
“family ” adaption of Brown. Two fiction and two non-fiction books 
are allowed to each reader, but this is difficult to enforce since families 
tend to fluctuate according to the needs of the reading members, there 
usually being one member at hand to change the books, meaning that 
personal choice is exercised by only 25 per cent. of the readers. This 
is aggravated when that person chooses for other families. Evening 
visits, when men and school-children are at home seems the obvious 
answer, but will we find the drivers to do it? 

At holiday times, when the van doesn’t call, readers are allowed 
extra books for the four-week period, but the extra stock required so 
that readers visited late in the day have adequate choice is difficult to 
carry, and when it is returned it is chaos—there is no spare shelving on 
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van. Has anyone found a solution, please? 

Each van is staffed by a librarian/driver who is responsible for 
riving the van; the selection of the stock from H.Q. pool; trans!ating 
request lists; filing stock /catalogue cards; writing overdues; repairs and 
withdrawals; display, keeping the inside of the van clean; and, of 
course, assistance to readers. Most roads in the country are good, and 
the large vans are restricted to 20 m.p.h. We pay our own speeding 
fines! 

Close and regular contact with each family makes readers’ needs 
easier to recognise and define, and it is the job of the professional 
librarian to ensure that these needs are met, but is it necessary to have 
a qualified assistant on each van, or sufficient for one qualified assistant 
to have close supervision over several? It is clearly non-professional! 
10 dig one’s van out of snow-drifts, but we enjoy the life; however, we 
agree that the lack of opportunity to attend meetings and classes is a 
serious draw-back; and, as at all small service points, there is no experi- 
ence in cataloguing, classification, use of reference books, staff-manage- 
ment, etc. It is therefore expected that van assistants, appointed as such, 
remain for only short periods before moving on to posts offering a 
wider variety of professional tasks. 


LEICESTERSHIRE TRAVELLING LIBRARIES: STATISTICS, 1955-6 


Population served by travelling libraries: (About 68,000). 

Population of villages served: Under 2,000—this is the yardstick, 
but there are exceptions, some 
larger villages have the van service, 
some smaller have library centres. 

No. of stopping places: While one is aimed at, many com- 
munities prefer to split up the time 
into 3—6 stops. 








No. of vans: Four full-time and one display van 
half-time for very small communi- 
ties. 


1 x Morris 3-ton chassis. 
3 x Bedford 3-ton chassis. 
1 x Austin 30-cwt. chassis (display 


van). 
Stock on full time vans on display: 2,000 
Issues: 1955/6 f. 119,760 
ya 114,695 
3, 95,849 
4, 51,110. Commenced Sept., 
1955, 
5, 45,728. Half-time. 
Staff : One librarian/driver per van. 
Grading of staff: Qualified librarians: APT. I. 


Unqualified librarians: 
Miscellaneous TV. 


Period of visits: Fortnightly. 

No. of days operated: Full-time: 9 days per fortnight. 
Part-time: 5 days per fortnight, 

Issue method : Family system: i.e. Brown adapted. 


One reader’s ticket per family. Each 
village filed separately, and alpha- 
betically by family within the 
village. 
Books per reader: Two fiction and two non-fiction. 
Fines : None. 











In Defence of the Junior 
By Les Everard 


Hampshire County Library 
Apathy 


From time to time we read of the apathy of younger library assis. 
tants. I have been present at local divisional meetings of the L.A. and 
A.A.L. at which, although there has been a fair sprinkling of junior 
there have been no contributions from them. Is this so surprising 
How many older librarians were forthcoming at the same age? Isn't the 
fact that they are there, often at considerable expense, proof of thei 
interest and willingness to learn from their seniors? 

The difficulty juniors experience in expressing themselves is all to 
often misconstrued as apathy. One cannot blame them for being diffiden 
of advancing their immature views in the presence of their seniors—oj 
dropping bricks and having to face the pious platitudes of their chiefs the 
next day. By the same token one cannot expect a junior to rush into 
print with a contribution that is critical of conditions which even approxi. 
mate to those of his own system, 

Having seen a few of the more precocious members of the younger 
generation, with beetling brows, boils and baleful glares who insist on 
being vocal and rude, my sympathy is with the silent ones. Their si!enc: 
does not denote lack of interest: it is just as natural for the sensitive 
gauche adolescent to shun the limelight as it is for him to detest the 
post-mortems still inflicted on him by some chiefs after examinations. 

Even amongst the older generation not all the raised voices and 
print-happy fingers belong in the highest flight of practising librarians 


Welfare 


Closely allied to the need to understand—and to remember is t 
understand—the junior’s reluctance to express himself, is the necessity t 
identify oneself with his outlook to his profession, especially his working 
conditions. 

It should not have been necessary to promulgate the majority of the 
findings in the Tighe Report; they should have been incorporated in the 
working conditions of all library staffs long ago. To take but one aspect 
of the problem, how many library staffs still have to work old-fashioned 
time-tables with “splits,” never varying late Saturday shifts and_ that 
latter-day horror, the over consolidated time-table with three or four long 
days? 

It is no answer to say that they prefer it, even if they have been con- 
sulted. How many juniors faced by an elderly, imposing chief would 
disagree with his findings? In retrospect many of us may have wished 
we had had the temerity to say “I think it’s lousy, I could do better 
myself *—but only in retrospect! All too often the attitude of the chief 
albeit unexpressed, seems to be “ sweat it out, I had to do it.” 

I feel that the fairest way is to offer the staff a choice of two or mor 
time-tables and choose the most popular. 


Recruitment 


The difficulty now being experienced in recruiting junior staff is, o! 
course, largely tied up with the unattractive working hours and its con: 
comitant factor, insufficient reward for those: hours. 
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I feel that the former is the more important factor and, since the 
librarian’s time-table can never compare with ordinary office hours, it is 
vital to provide the best we can to attract the kind of young people we 
need. 

The chief who requires his juniors to work several full days in the 
counter or a late stint every Saturday and complains of the difficulty in 
filling junior posts, should be sentenced to six months hard labour at 
the local employment exchange—enticing recruits into the profession! 

Before the war when shops were open till 7 and 8 p.m., there was a 
valid reason for late closure. To-day, when one is lucky to find a shop 
open after 5.30 p.m., surely no lending library should be open after 
7 p.m., with the possible exception of those in large areas of population 
where considerable travelling is involved? 

We all know that we should have some people in the library even if 
we were open till 10 p.m., if only the old tramp who has come in for a 
warm, or the young couple furtively holding hands and looking at the 
voters’ list upside down, but this is no reason for keeping the library 
open. The library assistant should share in the general amelioration of 
working conditions obtaining to-day. 

Whilst the service to the public must always be paramount, since the 
war librarians have been falling over backwards to prostrate themselves 
at the feet of the public, often to provide some footing “service ” that 
has been advocated in the latest text-book or journal, but in which the 
readers are not in the least interested. 

To illustrate one facet of this subservience—not to the public so 
much as to the library theorists’ idea of what the public want—let us 
consider the readers’ adviser. 

How galling it is for an assistant to be besieged by queues of bor- 
rowers whilst Miss Blank, often the self-appointed “ passenger” on the 
staff, is waiting at the enquiry desk for the important work her chief 
has given her. The vague, old gentleman is quite naturally intimidated 
by the formality of it all and would much rather ask “ that pleasant young 
girl in the counter.” The extra hands are withheld from the counter: 
(I’m the readers’ adviser!), and the chance for all the staff to share in the 
good old-fashioned floor service is gone. It might suit the American 
temperament, but do we have to accept it? 

Perhaps the greatst difficulty experienced to-day in recruitment is in 
attracting young men into librarianship. I feel that, salaries and time- 
tables apart, the greatest deterrent is a lad’s inability to follow or take 
part in his favourite sport. 

It may well be that too much emphasis is placed on sport these days, 
but this charge could certainly not be laid at the door of librarians. 
Whilst the necessity for covering the Saturday afternoon shift may pre- 
clude a young man’s frequent participation, he should be encouraged by 
regular half-days and generous splits on his late evenings. His colleagues 
will usually prefer to work a 1—7 shift, thus covering the afternoon. 

The gibe that the library profession is composed 100 per cent. of 
women; 75 per cent female and 25 per cent male seems to contain a 
certain amount of validity these days. The mere mention of sport finds 
many librarians clutching wildly at the counter. Like male nurses, we 
shall soon be speaking of male librarians as an apparent contradiction 
in terms. Let us have more virility in the males we have and the young 
men will be encouraged to join us. 

Above all, let us remember that the staff are part of the public and 
accord them a little of the attention we lavish on the readers. 
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Your Letters censorship 


Keeping Birmingham Pure 

Christmas Eve is perhaps no time for a consideration of the ethics of public 
librarianship, but anyone who read The Times on 24th December must have 
been relieved of any doubts he might have had about the necessity for the 
Assistant Librarian's recent censorship number. Here we have a great public 
library system (Birmingham) revising its French stock, and ordering through a 
well-known bookseller (Blackwell) the complete works of an author of some 
importance (Jean Genet). The books are impounded by the Customs, and the 
sorry tale is told to a Times correspondent by Mr. V. H. Woods, the City 
Librarian. 

Now you may hold any of a number of possible views about the literary 
and moral worth of M. Genet’s works, and perhaps the Customs are labouring 
to preserve Birmingham from a foul continental contagion, but one would have 
thought that Midland culture was tough enough to withstand it. Anyhow, Mr. 
Woods, after citing critical opinions of Genet, is quoted as saying: ‘* We there- 
fore felt that the work should be included in our collection.” 

There is a sting in the tail of this story, however. Mr. Woods goes on (| 
quot2 The Times): ‘My view is that censorship should be exercised by the 
Government, and if they take the view that the books are unsuitable, I shall 
not regard it as my duty to press for their return.’ This is alarming—does it 
not imply that a librarian, having decided from his professional knowledge that 
a library needs a certain bock, must quietly accept the decisions of a Govern- 
ment censorship which offers no explanation for its rulings, and amend his 
book-selection accordingly? Surely we have seen too much in the last decade 
to believe that the solution to such problems is to pass them on to an all- 
powerful * Government °*’? 

Possibly Mr. Woods meant that censorship, if needed, should be carried 
on only by the central government, which can be called upon, one hopes, to 
justify its actions. This might be reasonable, for. as The Times said in an 
editorial, ‘* the number of potential censors—or those who act for the real censors 
whoever they may be—is legicn . . . the only answer is the constant challenging 
of each disputable exercise of censorship.” There is a right of appeal in this 
case, and not the least curious feature is that some, at least, of Genet’s works 
have been acquired by British libraries. 

Birmingham Public Libraries Committee are to consider the matter, but, 
whatever the result of their deliberations, the case should make it clear to any 
librarian who may still be uncertain, that censership is a real enough issue, 
here and now, 

A. C. Buss, National Central Library. 


The Sins of Puritans 


Mr. Broom surely misses the point. “If,” he asks, “‘a man is addicted to 
the novels of James Hadley Chase or George Viereck, why should he not have 
his fill of them?’ Neo reason at all, bur ought ratepayers to provide them for 
him free of charge? That is the question; and it is a question not of censor- 
ship, but of book selection. A librarian incapable of differentiating between 
No Orchids for Miss Blandish and Rabelais is merely confessing his incompe- 
tence as a selector of books. 

J. T. Gittettr, Borough Librarian, Willesden 


Censorship in Sittingbourne 


After your really excellent number on censorship (the Assistant gets bette: 
each month!) you may be interested in the following from the Chatham, Roches- 
ter and Gillingham News: — 

“Copies of Soviet News have been banned from Sittingbourne and Milton 
Urban Council’s library . . . in view of Russian action in Hungary.” 


ALAN Morey, Kent County Library 
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Your Letters L.A membership —underpaid posts 
REFORM THE L.A. 


Institutional membership must indeed go; librarianship will not be 
generally regarded as a profession until we have a truly professional associa- 
tion. Abuse of authority members, however, reveals our immaturity and 
only harms the cause ; we need the goodwill of these people. 


Other reforms are necessary. Full membership for chartered librarians 
only? Yes, for it is high time that Fellowship and Associateship meant 
something within the L.A. As things are, the newest member has the same 
rights as the oldest Fellow; “A.L.A.” and “ F.L.A.” are but indications of 
merit and “Certificated Librarian” (ist or 2nd class) would be a more 
apposite description. 1 suggest renaming the F.P.E. and Registration, Inter- 
mediate and Final respectively, and awarding the Fellowship for service to the 
Association over a number of years or on the attainment of a certain position 
in the profession. It seems reasonable to me also, that Fellows should have 
some measure of control over the affairs of the L.A. and should pay a higher 
subscription. 

R. F. Arxins, Tottenham Public Libraries. 


WHO’S RATTING? 


The Assistant Librarian was, not so long ago, comfortably moribund. 
Recently it has taken to spitting and abusing. so that one must conclude it 
has recovered. The attitude appears to be a mixture of * enfant terribleism ” 
and ** What shall we take a whack at this month—? 


Currently, rather too many whacks are being taken at colleagues who 
accept posts at inadequate salaries. Are we all so blameless? And there are 
other crimes. Far too many of our ambitious young men are playing at 
General Post in a desperate bid to achieve a chiefship as soon as possible— 
any eminence, however “ grise,” provided it is well paid, by forty or at the 
latest forty-five. Is there not a hint of “ ratting ” there? 


T. M. RocGers, St. Marylebone Public Library. 


The statements made by Mr. Baguley and Mr, O’Rourke on applying for 
underpaid posts in the November issue must not be allowed to go unchallenged. 
Their own particular brand of “sob story” is one which is to be heartily 
deplored. 

Mr. Baguley in particular appears to classify librarians into two groups. 
On the one hand he seems to say, there are the librarians whose circumstances 
are such that they can afford to ignore posts inadequately graded. On the 
other hand there are those whose domestic circumstances are such as to 
absolve them from all shadow of sin when preparing to disregard their Associ- 
tion’s best endeavours on their miserable behalf. 


What Mr. Baguley forgets is that the second group fall into two distinct 
categories, There are those who are prepared to sacrifice the chance of 
obtaining a much-coveted post no matter how straitened their personal circum- 
stances might be in order to support their Association in its fight for 
improved conditions. They are the people who put professional unity before 
self. The second category within this division are the ones who take advan- 
tage of the self-denial and moral scruples of their colleagues to achieve 
personal advancement, whilst keeping in reserve a touching little story of 
hungry mouths and frowning Bank Managers. These are the people who put 
self first, last—and always. May they rest uneasy in their nasty little jobs 
with the thought always with them that they would never have reached their 
present eminence without forfeiting something they can never regain, the 

esteem of their colleagues. 
D. E. Davinson, Warrington Municipal Library. 
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Your Letters —the L.A. proposals 


—sharing ideas 
—routine at Norwich 


The Future of Small Libraries 


In our last issue, Mr. Haugh, City Librarian of Bristol, attacked the L.A.'s 
proposals for abolishing the independence of very small libraries 


The criterion for exercising independent library powers could be either 
population or financial ability to provide a minimum standard of service. Mr 
McColvin’s Report has established that effective service (particularly in book 
provision) is most closely allied to expenditure. If population is used as 
criterion, the authority could clearly give an appalling service whilst retaining 
its independence. Rateable value, or better, actual expenditure on libraries still 
needs to be handled with caution, but the caution would be most necessary at 
the top of the expenditure table, not at the bottom. Financial ability has cer- 
tainly been found to be the better in other countries. 


There is nothing incredible in the Library Association Council's recommen- 
dation that Government grants should be available for adequate library authori- 
ties, whilst retaining the financial ability criterion: no authority is spending 
half the amount it ought to do. And further it seems almost certain that the 
Government would not consider grants for authorities as small as most of those 
under consideration; grants are given to larger units (e.g. Education). Mr 
McColvin, L.A.R., August, 1955, adequately refutes the ‘“‘ good and bad county 
library systems ” argument. But I would further urge that the alternative, of 
amalgamation with other authorities, municipal or county, has been too much 
lost sight of; this may well be the more important and useful of the two, and 
further disposes of Mr. Haugh’s objection. 


I agree with Mr. Morley that the proposals have been badly advertised 
both before and after the Southport Conference; we ought in any case to have 
had an inquiry into the relative efficiency of large and small authorities long ago 
But the publication of the Government White Paper, 1956, in no way means 
that the proposals need be dropped. The Government will not, by the timid 
note of this Paper, be in any hurry to bring in Local Government reform. The 
smallest authorities could certainly be amalgamated straight away. And we 
must remember that after Local Government reforms have been agreed upon, a 
stand-still of about 20 years will elapse before they take effect. We must hope 
that Public Libraries will be in much better shape by the 1980’s than they are 
now. 


That the question should be dropped, or that it is trivial or pathetic, is 
unthinkable, and it is saddening to find a man such as Mr. Haugh suggesting it. 
As is shown by the reports from Camberwell and Manchester, there is a steadily 
increasing, and already a majority, view that progress along the lines of the 
Memorandum, coupled with staff division, would be the most important steps 
in public librarianship for a long time past and to come. 


B. M. CHARLTON, Lancashire County Library. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICE ? 


[he following extract from a report in the Eastern Evening News on the 
use of photographic charging at Norwich, demonstrates once again, that 
librarians too often consider that the principle of convenience to the reader 
should be subordinated to that of smooth working of the administrative 
machine, rather than the reverse. 


“ One abuse which has been brought to notice . . . is the practice of some 
readers of repeatedly renewing books by post or telephone, and thereby 
ere. them for several months .. . 


“Under the new issue system it is necessary to recover periodically the 
small white cards which are now placed in the books, so that they can be 
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ed again. Not more than two renewals are now granted by post or tele- 
phone. However, if the book itself is returned when a third request for 
enewal is made, this is not normally refused if no one has requested the book.” 

PHILIP M. WHITEMAN, Assistant Lecturer, Leeds School of Librarianship. 


Any Ideas ? 


The projects and schemes of the librarian-experimenters that shatter our 
nith in things like Brown(e), the ubiquitous bookcard, libraries with fixed walls 
nd card catalogues are duly recorded in the solemn pages of the L.A. Record 
or all to tear to pieces or adapt to their own needs. 

But what of the minor innovations, the bright ideas that some assistant 
his to help readers or cut down tedious routine for the library staff? Unless 
meone happens to pay a visit to the library in question a good idea may go 
eon and therefere unnoticed by other libraries that might benefit. 
Could not a regular feature be started in the Assistant reporting ideas that 
might be useful to some libraries—a sort of postal suggestions box or the 
jbrarian’s equivalent of ‘* Household Hints’’? Examples: 

(1) Use the B.N.B. weekly parts as the accessions register for all books 
within its scope and, if the issue records are arranged numerically, use the 
B.N.B. number for charging purposes. 

(2) During the holiday season arrange a display of your most suitable pocket 
size books linked with a list of libraries where any readers’ tickets will 
be accepted (as published recently in the L.A. Record). 

(3) If you have a classified card catalogue, build in sets of drawers at one 
end of each block of shelves to hold the catalogue cards for the appro- 
priate subject represented on those shelves. 

R. H. Mittwarpb, Croydon Public Library. 

Such contributions would be very welcome. A few sentences on a postcard 





we often sufficient to share worth-while ideas with other librarians ——Hon. 
DITOR. 
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Talking about Reading —5 


Whodunnit.? 


(This article is reproduced by kind permission of the Editor from§. 


PHAROS, the magazine of Lanarkshire County Staff Guild) 


The old advertisement gimmick that, if a thing is said often enough, 
it will become true has a considerable bearing upon the Marlowe versus 
Shakespeare controversy. Conditioned by three centuries of passive 
acceptance of Shakespeare’s authorship of these plays, by three hundred 
years’ reiteration of “Shakespeare’s plays,” the popular mind has absorbed 
this “truth.” Consequently, it was with amused contempt, tinged with 
some derision, that most of us heard of the attempt by some American 
crank /scholar to prove, at least to his own satisfaction, that the plays of 
Shakespeare were indeed written by Christopher Marlowe. 

To draw a sentence or phrase from one author, and to set it wy 
beside a phrase clothing a similar idea in like phraseology by another 
and, from a comparison of both, to arrive at the conclusion that both 
must have been written by the same hand, is a display, on its face valu 
at least, of simplicity, and, at the worst, of literary charlatanism. From 
what was at first a diversion from his real literary studies, an American 
scholar derived considerable amusement from comparing passages from 
one playwright whom we know as Shakespeare with those of another— 
Christopher Marlowe. Having amassed a great number of such parallel. 
isms, and meanwhile thinking that there might be a connection between 
the murder of Marlowe in 1593 and the emergence a few months later 
of an unknown “ Shakespeare,” what had been at first simply a harmless 
diversion became for this scholar, Calvin Hoffman, a life-long task—an 
attempt to prove that the name “ Shakespeare ” was used by Marlowe as 
a blind for his real identity. 

Briefly the facts of Marlowe's life are these. Educated at Cambridge 
M.A., B.A., spy of Sir Francis Walsingham, noted playwright, homo- 
sexualist, atheist. A warrant for his arrest was issued on a charge of 
heresy, the outcome of which would have been death at the stake. Sir 
Thomas Walsingham, Marlowe’s lover, cousin of the all-powerful Sir 
Francis, was a man of considerable power himself, and, to ensure 
Marlowe’s safety, devises the following plan. Marlowe will be “ mur- 
dered.” Three of Marlowe’s own spy colleagues are chosen for this 
task and a man is murdered at an inn in Deptford: Deptford being 
chosen, since, the Queen then in residence at Greenwich, jurisdiction 
within a radius of twelve miles of the monarch is suspended, in the event 
of a crime. The Queen’s coroner, Danby, is a great friend of Sir Thomas 
and within thirty hours an inquest is called, a jury summoned, Danby 
installed, and judgement passed on a body identified as Marlowe's 
Marlowe is now officially “dead,” and the warrant for his arrest, so long 
as he remains “ dead,” is nullified. By this time, however, Marlowe is 
living on the Continent, where he continues to write. In England, 
Walsingham, taking all the necessary precautions, has the mss. copied by 
a scrivener; before passing them to the printers for publication. _ (It 
was the original Marlowe mss. that Hoffman hoped to discover, when 
the Walsingham vaults were opened some months ago). An unknown 
actor, William Shakespeare, is chosen as a blind. When a folio edition 
of the work was published in 1623, two of Shakespeare’s actor friends 
were called to lend authenticity. Ben Jonson is hired to write a paid 
elegy. And the secret remained a secret. As those intimate with it died, 
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their secret died with them. After the murder at the inn, the remainder 
of the life is the hypothetical reconstruction of Hoffman. 

This reconstruction of Marlowe’s last days is certainly ingenious and 
goes a long way towards explaining the enigma of the famous sonnets. 
Whatever one’s view of Hoffman’s claim, however, all of his suppositions 
are backed with considerable argument and facts. But of William 
Shakespeare, little is known, except that he was born in 1564, was married, 
and was a father of three children in 1585. He accumulated considerable 
wealth and died in 1616, with no mention of his death from contemporary 
sources. Walsingham chose his blind well; the réle of authorship which 
Shakespeare assumed fitted him perfectly, since his existence is not 
sufficiently well-documented to have it disproved. It has been this very 
lack of reaction among his contemporaries, his “ anonymity ” almost, as 
it were, which has aroused the suspicion of many regarding the author- 
ship of these plays. These blanks in Shakespeare’s life have always 
puzzled scholars and biographers, and it is only because they consider 
the legitimacy of the claim as axiomatic, that they have not questioned 
i Realising this, one of the favourite weapons of Hoffman is to take 
the opinions and judgement of these other scholars and use them to 
bolster up his own case, showing how only an ingrained conventional 
acceptance of Shakespeare keeps them from the truth. In 1933, J. M. 
Robertson, the Shakespearean scholar, after a detailed comparison of 
Edward II and Richard II, wrote that, if Shakespeare’s claim to author- 
ship were pressed, he was nothing less than a “ fumbling plagiarist,” in 
view of the stunning similarities between both plays. All this despite 
the fact that “‘ Richard II” was written after Marlowe’s “ death ” in 1593. 
Therefore, until Hoffman’s recent suggestion as to the real circumstances 
of the case, anyone who did believe that Marlowe had a hand in its 
composition was compelled to put back the generally accepted date to 
about 1592. 

Unless conclusive proof is found, however, these theories will only 
find a limited currency among a few people, and yet another group will 
be formed, one more to set beside the Baconians, the Oxfordians, etc.,— 
the Marlovians. 


A Librarian’s Microcosmography 
after John Earle 
by Margaret Cook, Ealing Library. School 


A Junior Assistant is the dim library’s fresh picture newly drawn in 
oils, which time and much handling dims and defaces. She arrives at her 
task not a minute too soon and leaves not a minute late. She constantly 
combs her hair and replenishes the redness of her lips and enters the 
lending department smiling forcefully; ready for the attack which is daily 
made upon her by the borrowers. She stands defiant behind the counter, 
her swift red-tipped fingers dipping ever into the issue. At her first free 
moment she catches the ladder in her stocking, at her second she begins 
to file away the new charges. 

With every care she makes the tea, tending to her cups with queenly 
pride, for this task she feels her true responsibility, free from all super- 
vision for in this, and this only, are her seniors ignorant of her every 
action. 

Routine may be the only true word to describe her duties, yet she is 
happy enough, always with a smile and an item of news, concerning her 
clothes usually, for her companions. Her only discontent is the prefer- 
ential treatment, seemingly always imposed upon neighbours. Sweets 
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are her only weakness, yet in all her contentment, only the word 
“examinations * causes a black shadow to cross her mind. However, 
that pearl, the junior assistant, is invariably lost from behind her counter 
by her succombing to the tortures of these very things, or else the appear- 
ance of a ring: whichever may be her fate, she is a short-lived creature, 
ever fading and reappearing in new form. 


A Senior Assistant scorns and fears, and yet hopes for F.L.A.. but 
dare not imagine it with the wrinkles of age. His face, still young, has 
assumed not naturally, a harassed expression. Whether this is caused 
by late studying or proud responsibility it is hard to tell. With con- 
scientiousness he allots the tasks, and he himself takes too many to 
ensure that all is done. His one desire is praise from his seniors and awe 
from his juniors, and consequently his manner quite alters from aloof- 
ness to humbleness in the presence of each. The sole interest he has in 
books is found in the staff library, where literature he pours over ever- 





lastingly. He becomes increasingly more difficult to please as the date | 


of his examination draws nearer. 


A Deputy Librarian is one who knows the burden of her calling 
and has studied to make her shoulders sufficient. She is known by hei 
awed public and feared by her staff, though they occasionally see through 
her snaps and rebukes her own cares and hardships. In difficulty she 
hastens to her staff’s aid, but if she finds an error, woe betide the culprit 
She never makes an error. 

Her seeming aim is to lift all burdens from her chief, and from 
him all trifling crises. Yet the smallest crisis is, to her, a terrible 
calamity: a crossed ticket will cause her to fly in terror to the ‘ queries 
file,’ while a book temporarily lost will cause still more conflict. Her 
juniors learn quickly to avoid her at these times. 

Years among books and cataloguing cards tell truly on her appear- 
ance. The bright colours worn in her youth have turned firmly to dull 
browns and austere greys, while the heels of her shoes have gradually 
lowered throughout her years to a nothingness. Yet while she has dulled, 


her desk has brightened, for while once it was littered with papers and | 


books pending attention, now it shines bright with a few neat files, but 
mostly empty, all but a bright vase of flowers and a shining brass calendar 
where all memorandums are kept. No one may lay so much as a 
ticket on this most hallowed place. 


; 
She seems a permanent fixture to the library and no one remembers 


when she was not there. 


A Chief Librarian is the central pillar around which all his library 
revolves, and he believes that he is so destined to fame that all the world 


will revolve with it. His fame, however, has not yet reached him. His | 


office is as a temple, the deputy his priestess, and though it has an open 
door to all visitors (except travellers, to whom he is permanently “‘out”). 
to the staff it is an impassible barrier to sacred ground. 

His ideas are never accepted happily and he has much opposition. 
yet still he perseveres. He is as proud of his kingdom as a child is with 
his first great possession, and often he brings his fellow librarians to show 
them the wonders of the world. 

As a general rule he cloisters not his meditations in the narrow 
darkness of his library, but sends them abroad in the outer world, where 
he is better known than inside his own small place of work. But there 
are times when this is not so: when the library is overcast with a great 
shadow and gloom, and no member of the staff dare speak in his presence, 
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at the time of the submitting of the annual estimate. or to a lesser degree, 
the approach of a committee meeting. 

We can call him no great author, yet he writes very much, but he 
is no finer man than he thinks, though no one can deny that he is a fine 
man in his way. 
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